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a bright red, solid color which can be mixed with
nearly every other permanent pigment, and may be
regarded as fairly permanent, with one or two excep-
tions. Upon long and extreme exposure the bright
Indian red loses its brilliancy and turns darker, which
is due to the chemical change or decomposition from
the ferric to the ferrous state. The ferrous oxide of
iron is a black oxide with which the artistic painter is
not acquainted. The ferric oxide of iron is the bright,
red oxide. The darkening effect of Indian red is due
to the slight change from the ferric to the ferrous
oxide. The same is true when Indian red is mixed
with zinc oxide to produce a flesh tint. The author
exposed a sample so made for three years to the bright
daylight, and at the end of three years a very slight
darkening effect had taken place, but inasmuch as
artistic paintings are rarely, if ever, exposed to the
bright sunshine throughout the entire year, Indian red
must be regarded as one of the permanent and reliable
pigments.
Indian red dries very well and has enormous hid-
ing power (opacity). When mixed with zinc oxide
to produce a ground for flesh tints it is very reliable.
There are many shades of Indian red. Some produce
a violet when mixed with white and others a dis-
tinct pink or rouge. All are permanent when pure.
When Indian red is toned with madder lake it is
frequently called tuscan red or Pompeian red. Indian
red does not decompose madder lake.
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